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years, seemed to stand wondering at the destruction 
of her prison-house — confused, and yet with a sense 
of relief and rising life that was delightful. 

" It is such a lovely evening, I should so like to go 
out on the piazza," said Mrs. Armer, with a rustle 
and sway of all her silken draperies. 

She hung on his arm ; she looked up appealingly 
into his face as she crossed the room ; she " minced " 
as she went, in the manner that of old moved the ire 
of the prophet. 

Dr. Lypn looked after her as if he wondered what 
' sort of beast this might be that had come into his 
ark. Menango, as represented then and there,, drew 
itself together a little, exchanged glances, and was 
inclined to think Mrs. Armer " not nice." Mrs. Vale, 
a stately, old-fashioned lady, inwardly resolved that 
her cousin's visit to herself and her daughters should 
be short. 

Mrs. Armer had the effrontery to stop and speak 
to Mrs. Hassan, and expressed a desire that they 
should meet where they could talk over " old times." 
Mrs. Hassan was intensely polite, but very cool, and 
she did not even look at her brother. 

Mr. Devine and Mrs. Armer did not stay more than 
ten minutes on the piazza, and during that time she 
did all the talking, dwelling mostly on the subject of 
her "poor, dear husband," and intimating, firstly, 
that he had never understood her nature, and, sec- 
ondly, that he had left her " very well off," but to 
neither intimation did Mr. Devine respond with sym- 
pathy or interest. In his sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, he hardly knew whether to be most disgusted 
,with himself or with his companion. The worshipers 
who came to the temple in the morning and found 
that only the fishy part of Dagon was left to him, 
could hardly have been more startled than Sydney 
Devine in the presence of his once adorable Anna. 
He took her in to supper, attended her with polite 
care, and shortly after found out his sister, and asked 
her if she were ready to go home; 

Mrs. Hassan was more than ready. Her whole soul 
was stirred within her, and she longed to utter her 
whole opinion of the fair widow, but refrained, fear- 
ing to do more harm than good. 

Neither brother nor sister spoke till they were half 
way home, and then Mr. Devine roused himself from 
his silence, and said : 

" By Jove ! " 

It did not seem as if this appeal to a heathen deity 
was dictated either by devotion or by renewed pas- 
sion, and Mrs. Hassan ventured to ask him what he 
wanted of Jupiter. 

" Look here, Cassy," said Sydney, with sudden ear- 
nestness. " Do tell me ; was she always like this ? " 

Mrs. Hassan drew a subdued long breath of intense 
relief, and answered, with studied quietness : 

" I do not see much change in her. She is as pretty 
as ever, and her manner is much the same as when I 
used to see her." 

" Cassy," said Mr. Devine, after another silence, " I 
have been a tremendous fool." 

" Indeed," said Mrs Hassan. " We are all that, more 
or less, I suppose. Doesn't Mrs. Armer strike you as 
unchanged ? " 

" As the same ; and yet there is the wonder, Cassy ; 
if you .saw her as I do now, why didn't you tell me ? " 

" I tried to, Sydney ; but you said I was jealous of 
her beauty," said Mrs. Hassan, betraying a little 
thorn that had pricked her at intervals for years. 

"Well, well, I can not see what I was thinking of." 
And then came another sigh, as of mingled relief and 
regret, and then he discovered that his sister was 
crying a little. 

" Why, Cassy, what is that for? " he said, gently. 

" I am so glad. I was so afraid you would fancy 
her again." 

"Cassy," said Mr. Devine, speaking with great de- 
liberation, as the carriage drove up to the door, " I 
shouldn't fancy her if there wasn't another woman in 
the world." 

Mr. Hassan had come home on the late train, and 
his mother had a little supper ready for him, and in- 
stead of going back .to his solitary den behind his 
office, Sydney stayed to partake of the little repast, 
for neither he nor his sister had taken supper at the 
president's. 

A cloud seemed, in some mysterious manner, to 
have lifted from the face of creation, and to have 
dispersed itself in empty air. 

How pretty his sister looked in her blue silk. 
Cassy was an uncommonly elegant woman ; he won- 
dered he had never noticed it before. What an ex- 
cellent fellow was his brother-in-law;. what a charm- 



ing old lady^was Mrs. Hassan the elder. What a de- 
lightful, well-ordered, home-like place was the house ! 
Where had his wits been that hitherto all these things 
had never seemed to claim from him more than a 
listless, half-weary interest? He had not talked so 
much before in years, and he made a good supper, 
and then fed bits off his fork to the cat, which she, 
much condescending, took daintily. 

He felt like a man who has dreamed of wandering 
long, heavily burdened, through waste places, and 
who wakes to find himself safe in the familiar room, 
with the visionary load left behind in the land of 
visions. 

• Before he went away, he had promised to think 
about an oft-repeated proposal to make his home 
with his brother-in-law. He thought to such good 
purpose, that before the week had come to an end he 
was established under his sister's roof, to that lady's 
great contentment. 

He saw Mrs. Armer two or three times before she 
ended her visit ; indeed, she came to him to consult 
him about a lawsuit in which she was engaged with 
her husband's relatives, but Mr. Devine informed her 
that the matter was out of his line of practice. Once 
and again he encountered his old love, but with no 
more dangerous emotions than ever-increasing dis- 
gust. The once sweet, unconventional artlessness 
was vulgarity ; the grace, affectation ; the silvery 
laugh, sounding brass. 

With delight, he felt himself a free man, and he 
threw himself into his profession with renewed ardor, 
and each new day seemed a revelation of life. 

Mrs. Armer did not prolong her visit, and in a few 
days flitted, away, to the undisguised relief of Mrs. 
Vale. 

As for Mr. Devine's long-cherished love, the angel 
of resurrection might have called for it in vain. The 
graven image, after reigning for years in a temple 
meant for a holier worship, crumbled into dust at the 
first sunbeam of reality that shone into the shrine. 

— Clara F. Guernsey. 



ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN AN OLD LINER. 

Quick transit is not always accompanied by agree- 
able incidents. As the English mail-coachman said, 
comparing old things with new — " If this here coach 
of mine upsets and spills you out, why, there you are. 
But if that 'ere train yonder runs off the track and 
busts her biler, where are you ? " So with voyaging 
across the sea a generation since and at present. 
Science has reduced the matter to one of days instead 
of weeks, but this hardly compensates for the crash 
and smash, and hurry and flurry, that attend the com- 
ing and going of a great steamship. There is some- 
thing dreadfully monotonous in the transit of a great 
steamship. Her punctuality palls upon the sense. 
From the moment of their setting foot on deck her 
officers become dummies. It is understood among 
them that no question whatever, put in any form, 
whether in prose or verse, by anybody not directly 
connected with the great, black, hulking tea-kettle, 
is to be answered. If you casually point your finger 
at the engine-room, you have a swell engineer, with 
gold-lace upon his cap, scowling at you with fiendish 
intentness. Then there is no companionship on 
board a great steamship. People have not time tq 
get acquainted ; and even if they had, the crowd is so 
great that one might as well try to form friendships 
in it as in the throng emerging from some mighty 
cathedral. - 

Ah ! it was a pleasant time on the Atlantic in the 
days of the blessed old American "liners," which 
used to be the connecting link that drew the old and 
new worlds together between Liverpool and New 
York. The cry goes up here, day after day, that 
American ships are as extinct as the mastodon, leav- 
ing, like that monster, nothing but a few ribs to show 
that they once existed. This may be exaggeration, 
but it is certain that America is but poorly repre- 
sented on the Atlantic passage. Her liners had su- 
premacy on that passage, once. It was as much 
pleasanter to cross the Atlantic in one of these than 
in a steamship, as it is to travel through a charming 
country in a well-appointed stage-coach than in a 
hooting, blazing, bumptious railway train. 

Let us take passage in one of these old liners at 
Liverpool for New York. 

The flush deck, running clean fore and aft, looks 
much more roomy than that of a first-class steam- 
ship, because it is unhampered by the accessories of 
machinery, such as smoke-stack, walking-beams, and 
the other night-mare harness with which steam is 



yoked. The ship has been towed out into the stream, 
and sailors are aloft in the rigging, making all ready 
to get her under way. There is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of stokers, cinders, and oily smells. The ship's 
officers are alert upon deck, but have time to spare a 
word for passengers, and even to exchange hearty 
jokes with them when a chance offers. They have 
nothing about them to denote their rank — no gold- 
lace bands upon cap or coat, no particular pattern of 
button such as the steamship men wear. The portly 
captain, standing aft there, is dressed in a fashion- 
able black frock-coat, with buff waistcoat, and has 
on his head a tall silk hat so shiny that one might 
see to shave in it. He accepts a cigar from a pas- 
senger, but does not light it yet, it being against 
rules to smoke abaft of the binnacle — a rule which 
the passengers become aware of at once, and are 
careful not to infringe. The second and third offi- 
cers are young men of the* regular sea-faring type, in 
rough pea-jackets, glazed hats, and heavy boots. 
They are very communicative and jolly, and, as we get 
clear out to sea, they go a good deal among the 'pas- 
sengers, vieing with each other in every way to make, 
-them feel themselves "at home." Compared to the 
passenger list of one of the great Atlantic steam- 
ships, that of our liner is but a small document. Men, 
women, and children, there are not more than forty 
cabin passengers on board, and the steerage has, per- 
haps, less than that number. So that there is elbow- 
room for all, and the affair looks like a pleasure cruise 
in a big yacht. The company is an assorted one, com- 
prising samples from various walks in life. There 
may be an actor or two in the party, bound to fulfill 
an engagement at the old Park Theatre, New York. 
Sometimes there is a queen's messenger on board, 
on his way to Canada or Washington with govern- 
ment despatches. He is generally a very pleasant 
fellow, having seen much of life in all its phases, and 
knowing how to take the world as he finds it. There 
are two or three young married couples on board, 
who go honeymooning about the ship, seeking for 
secluded corners where they can be spooney without 
attracting observation. A few solid American mer- 
chants are usually among the passengers, and their 
theme is of dollars as they blow out pungent wreaths 
of smoke from their strong cigars. The force of the 
party is generally completed by one or two family 
groups, sometimes ruled over by babies, to whom 
all the other passengers, the captain, mates, and 
crew, are abjectly subservient. 

In the cabin all is neat and ship-shape, without any 
gingerbread trimmings or unnecessary show. The 
panelings are of bird's-eye maple and black walnut, 
as is right and proper for an American ship. There 
are slings overhead for the table accessories, such as 
casters, etc., in case of rough weather. The steward 
and waiters are all of the colored race, and the cook 
— usually an African of the most marked type — is 
invariably known as " the Doctor." He shows very 
extensively on Sundays, when he dons a black satin 
apron as the emblem of his calling, which gives the 
funny man of the party occasion to introduce him as 
the " Bishop of Timbuctoo." For the first- two or 
three days out justice is not done to the excellent 
fare supplied by our sable friend. The mal de mer is 
on most of the passengers who have not been at sea 
before, and they are in the majority. This disagree- 
able accompaniment of ship life once conquered, ap- 
petites become absolutely rampant. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for beef-steaks and bottled porter, 
at which even -the babies look with wolfish eyes. 
Breakfast at seven, luncheon at twelve, dinner at five : 
these are the appointed hours, but passengers can 
suit themse.lves in that matter, and take their meals 
when and where it pleases them. Madeira and port 
are the every-day wines on the table, which is excel- 
lently served. On two days of the week — Sunday 
and Thursday — champagne is produced. Toasts 
and songs are the order of things when dinner has 
been disposed of. The rule on the home run from 
England is to drink the Queen's health for half the 
passage out, the President's for the rest of the voy- 
age. If there is an actor in the party he is sure to 
sing a good song, and he sometimes enlivens the 
monotony of a ship's table with recitations. Every- 
body, whether he can sing or not, lifts up such voice 
as he has to contribute to the harmony of the occa- 
sion. The bluff captain with the large yellow waist- 
coat is not to be outdone in the matter of song, but 
he does not trust to his memory for his vocal efforts. 
Producing from his pocket a late edition of "The 
Little Warbler," he chants from it song after song in 
a stentorian, briny voice, and to tunes for which the 
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words were never measured. His most successful 
effort is " Yankee Doodle," now heard for the first time 
by most of the passengers, and which, if called upon 
specially, he can spin out to a matter of some two 
hundred verses. All this, only in smooth weather. 
Neither meat nor music go down well when the lee 
scuppers are running like mill-streams after a freshet. 

When half-way out, the weather becomes nipping 
for a day or two, and the captain says that icebergs 
are at hand. He runs a little to the southward, so as 
to avoid collision with these dangerous customers, 
Within twenty-four hours huge masses of ice, lifting 
their opalesque heads far above the line of horizon, 
are visible without the aiu 
of glasses. By-and-by we 
sail near enough to them 
to feel their influence on 
the temperature, and pas- 
sengers who can sketch 
have their note-books out, 
and are "taking them 
down." Some of their 
shapes are very fantastic. 
Mosques with minarets, 
and domes of wild archi- 
tectural designs, are com- 
mon phenomena among 
these buildings not made 
by human hands. When 
we have sailed away from 
them for a few hours the 
temperature rises again, 
and very pleasant is the 
warm breath of May as we 
surge through the genial 
eddies of the Gulf Stream. 

Sometimes the cry of " A 
whale ! a whale ! " brings 
all the passengers to their 
feet, and there is a rush to 
see the monster. It is 
amusing to hear the con- 
flicting estimates made 
by .passengers as to the 
length of the whale. Some 
put it down at fifty feet, 
others at two hundred. 
The captain, who is an old 
whaler, knows it to an 
inch, and can tell how 
many barrels of oil there 
are in the great sea beast 
besides. It is a privilege 
to be in a sailing vessel 
when there is a whale in 
the offing, because the 
monster makes a good 
display, as he plunges and 
spouts within a short dis- 
tance of the ship, while 
to a steamer he generally 
gives a wide berth, fright- 
ened by her bluster and 
smoke. 

And now we are off the 
Banks of Newfoundland, 
and there settles down 
upon us one of those thick, 
white fogs peculiar to that 
coast. There is nothing 
for it now but to lay to, 
and as the sea is quiet, and 
we are right upon a fam- 
ous fishing-bank, there is 
no great hardship in that, 
after all. All hands on 

board — captain, crew and passengers — are suddenly 
transformed into fishermen, and a regular onslaught 
is organized upon the placid halibut and unintellec- 
tual codfish. Of tackle there is enough on board to 
supply a whole fleet of fishermen. The cook fur- 
nishes bait from the entrails of chickens and parings 
of salt pork. Cheer after cheer goes up as some 
lucky fisherman hauls in, hand over hand, a codfish 
of some forty or fifty pounds. But the captain makes 
the greatest hit of all, when he brings to the surface, 
with wonderful muscular efforts, a halibut about as 
large as a good-sized dining-table. To get this mon- 
ster on deck it is necessary to harpoon it ; a feat ar- 
tistically performed by the first mate, who also has 
"gone for" whales in the arctic seas. Nobody 
touches anything but codfish or halibut, now, for two 
or three days ; and nobody knows the infinite merits 



of these peerless fishes who has not eaten of them 
within an hour or two after their transfer from the 
hook to the cook. Eaten upon land, as most of us 
have to eat them, their delicacy is gone. 

We are nearing land, now. The stormy petrels 
that have hovered in our wake, day and night, on the 
wide sea, have deserted us. How lovely the land 
appears after four weeks of the fitful sea ! The green 
shore of Staten Island is paradjse, and there is a 
tumult of promise in the misty outline of the great 
city that looms ahead of our nearing ship, which will 
soon be moored at its crowded wharves. 

— Charles Dawsou Shanly. 




CALAMITY POND BROOK. — F. T. Vance. 
OLD NEW ENGLAND TRAITS. 

The difference between the New England of to-day, 
and the New England of sixty or seventy years ago, 
is much greater than is imagined, even by those who 
were born and bred there. The world has moved 
since then, and the descendants of the Puritans have 
been moved with it, whether they would or no. How- 
ever we regard them — whether from the moral, 
political, or social standpoint — they are not the same 
people they were. The present generation knows 
them not, or knows them only through the medium 
of books, which generally impart but a second-hand 
sort of knowledge. Now and then we come across 
one which we feel to be authentic, and which puts 
back the clock of time to the period described. Mr. 
George Lunt has lately edited such a volume — "Old 



New England Traits : " who wrote it he does not tell 
us, nor does it matter. Among the odd people who 
figure in it is Lord Timothy Dexter. " We had also 
a soz-disant nobleman, of really the humblest extrac- 
tion, and ignorant to a singular degree, but known 
by his eccentricities far and wide, who, on the score 
of a little money, accidentally amassed, proclaimed 
himself, by an inscription beneath a wooden statue 
of himself, in front of his residence, ' Lord of the 
East, Lord of the West, and the Greatest 
Philosopher in the Western World.' He dec- 
orated his courtyard with an extraordinary amount 
of lumber of this sort, in the shape of human beings, 

and dumb creatures of 
many sorts, each statue 
standing upon its separate 
pillar, to the intense admi- 
ration of the gaping rustics 
who visited the town to 
inspect it; and he fairly 
beat the Scottish Earl of 
Buchan, who was infected 
with a similar mania. Upon 
an arch, directly opposite 
his front door, he had 
placed Washington, Ad- 
ams, and Jefferson. Adams, 
on the right, was barehead- 
ed, and upon inquiry by 
some one why this distinc- 
tion was made, since Jef- 
ferson's chapeau was in its 
place, the great ' lord ' re- 
plied : ' Do you suppose I 
would have anybody stand 
at the right hand of Wash- 
ington with his hat on?' 
He was said, also, upon 
certain hilarious occa- 
sions, celebrated in a tomb 
which he had constructed 
under a summer-house in 
his garden, to have in- 
dulged in the mastication 
of bank-bills between 
slices of bread and butter, 
doubtless to the envy of 
his boon companions ; not, 
as might be inferred, of 
the better or richer class- 
es, though, considering all 
things, it is perhaps need- 
less to hope that these 
current symbols of value 
were a little cleaner than 
most of those of modern 
date." 

Old New England was 
famous for its divines, 
many of whom had a hap- 
py knack of saying good 
things. A case in point 
was the remark made by 
the Reverend Mr. Milton, 
a Presbyterian minister, 
toward the close of his 
life, that when he first 
came to this country, the 
topic of sermons was 
"Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified ; now it was noth- 
ing but niggers and rum." 
He was good at retort. 
Early one Monday morn- 
ing he was going home 
from the market "with 
some mackerel which he had just purchased strung 
upon his cane. "Mr. Milton," said some passer-by, 
" them mackerel was caught Sunday." "Well," was 
the reply, " that ain't the fishes' fault." They thought 
a good deal of grace before meat. A family had as- 
sembled at the table, and the son began by making 
demonstrations toward the provisions. " You Bob 
Barker," said his mother, "if you stick your fork 
into that meat before I've asked a blessing, I'll be 
the death of ye ! " Here is a good tavern story : 
"Major, I can't dine you any more for twenty-five 
cents." "Why not?" " I'll tell you, Major, the very 
vegetables you've eaten cost two and three pence" 
(37* cents), " saying nothing of the meat and pies." 
" Pho ! Wilkins, it's only the second table ! " " Sec- 
ond table ! Why, Major, if you had sat down to the 
first table, there wouldn't have been no second." 



